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of  the  New  England  Range,  which  tops  5,000  feet.  Near  Grafton  a  hydro¬ 
electric  scheme  feeds  light  and  power  to  the  north  coast.  From  Grafton 
north  to  the  Queensland  border,  the  climate  allows  cultivation  of  sugar 
cane,  pineapples,  and  bananas. 

The  town  of  Armidale  in  the  center  of  the  New  England  Range  would 
become  New  England’s  capital.  West  of  Armidale,  the  new  state  would 
sweep  some  260  miles  through  wheatlands  and  grazing  country  where 
Australia  raises  some  of  its  finest  wool.  New  England’s  northwestern 
corner  would  touch  Queensland  near  Goodooga.  The  border  would  then 
angle  back  to  the  Hunter  River  and  Newcastle. 

The  state  would  include  western  sheep  towns  with  tongue-twisting 
aboriginal  names:  Goondublui,  Boggabilla,  Wallangarra,  Collarenebri, 
and  Wee  Waa.  One  of  the  few  English-name  settlements  is  Come  by 
Chance. 

Australia’s  New  England  shares  another  feature  with  America’s.  Its 
scenery  and  sport  attract  thousands  of  vacationers.  They  ride  and  hike 
through  towering  forests,  sail  and  fish  off  the  coast,  flick  fly  rods  over 
mountain  streams  to  tempt  four-pound  rainbow  trout.  But  an  American 
New  Englander  visiting  this  region  would  miss  winter  sports.  While 
Australian  skiers  slice  alpine  slopes  in  southern  New  South  Wales  and 
northern  Victoria,  New  England’s  northern  beaches  still  lure  swimmers. 

Australia’s  constitution  allows  new  states  to  be  carved  from  the  six 
existing  ones.  Most  are  big  enough  to  afford  partition.  (Western  Aus¬ 
tralia,  the  largest,  would  hold  Texas  about  three  times  over.)  But  no  new 
state  can  be  “born”  without  consent  of  its  parent. 

Many  demands  for  partition  have  arisen,  but  no  area  has  come  as 
close  to  achieving  it  as  New  England.  Its  university  has  been  made  an 
independent  unit  instead  of  an  offshoot  of  Sydney  University.  The  region 
has  its  own  Constituent  Assembly  which  can  pass  laws  but  not  enforce 
them.  It  even 
boasts  a  New 
England  flag. 

In  a  state¬ 
wide  vote  on  self- 
government  for 
New  England, 
held  in  1953,  77 
percent  of  the 
people  in  21  New 
England  counties 
voted  for  separa¬ 
tion.  New  South 
Wales  wouldn’t 
let  them  go,  but 
enthusiasm  still 
burns  brightly 
among  Austral¬ 
ia’s  “Yankees.” 
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Australia’s  New  England  Seeks  Statehood 

Smoke-shrouded  collieries  like  the  one  above  lie  on  the  outskirts  of 
Newcastle,  Australia.  Their  output  of  coal  adds  to  the  industrial  repu¬ 
tation  of  mighty  New  South  Wales,  Australia’s  oldest,  richest,  most  popu¬ 
lated  state.  But  the  day  may  come  when  Newcastle  puts  its  mines  and 
heavy  production  to  work  for  a  brand-new  Australian  state. 

A  coastal  center  north  of  Sydney,  Newcastle  ranks  as  the  chief  city 
of  New  England,  a  roughly  triangular  region  covering  the  northeast  of 
New  South  Wales.  If  the  majority  of  New  Englanders  get  their  way,  the 
district  may  set  up  shop  on  its  own — as  the  nation’s  seventh  state. 

Strangely,  independent-minded  New  England  has  a  lot  in  common 
with  its  American  counterpart  in  northeastern  United  States.  Close  to 
the  same  size,  it  is  also  a  rich,  productive  region  with  well-developed  indus¬ 
tries  and  a  population  that  outnumbers  that  of  two  Australian  states. 

The  fertile  Hunter  River  Valley,  where  spreading  orchards  grow 
grapes,  oranges,  other  fruits,  marks  the  southern  boundary  of  the  would-be 
state.  At  the  river’s  mouth  stands  Newcastle,  throbbing  with  steelworks, 
shipbuilding  plants,  and  harbor  activities.  Near-by  mines  tap  15,000 
square  miles  of  coalfields  that  sprawl  northward  along  the  coast. 

Farmlands  mingle  with  stands  of  heavy  timber  along  the  eastern  slope 

GEOGRAPHIC  SCHOOL  BULLETINS,  copyriclit  ©  1956  by  the  National  Geogiaphic  Society.  John  Oliver  I.a  Gorce, 
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Sketches  from  the  Geographic's  Global  Notebook 

Distomo,  the  Little  Town  That  Wasn’t  There 

Twisting  over  a  back  road  near  Mount  Parnassos  where  the  Delphic 
Oracle  shaped  destinies  in  ancient  Greece,  the  American  automobile  met 
a  Greek  mule — and  came  out  second  best.  Swerving  to  avoid  collision, 
the  car  hit  a  rock  and  tore  its  crankcase. 

Miles  from  any  large  town,  Jean  and  Franc  Shor,  writers  and  pho¬ 
tographers  for  The  National  Geographic  Magazine,  pitched  camp  while 
a  Greek  friend  went  for  help.  This  mishap  could  prove  a  setback  to  the 
Shors’  magazine  assignment — to  cover  Greece  and  Turkey  from  Athens 
to  Istanbul.  (See  NGM,  Jan.  ’56.) 

Then  a  farmer  appeared,  flourishing  a  note  from  their  friend:  “I 
am  at  the  first  village.  They  can  do  everything  we  want.” 

Dubiously,  the  Shors  scanned  their  map.  The  first  village  was  a  tiny 
isolated  place,  Distomo  (Dhistomon) — unlikely  to  boast  garages  or  me¬ 
chanics.  They  were  astonished  when,  as  Franc  reports,  “the  biggest 
truck  I  had  ever  seen  in  Greece  roared  up  over  the  hill.  Brand-new,  it 
looked  powerful  enough  to  tow  the  battleship  Missouri  over  the  Rocky 
Mountains  on  a  muddy  day.” 

Two  mechanics  jumped  out  with  a  towing  cable.  Trouble:  the  hook 
wouldn’t  fit.  But  the  abbot  of  a  near-by  monastery  rode  by  and  offered 
his  rope  (above).  In  a  moment  the  tow  got  under  way. 
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Surprises  mounted  when  the  Shors  reached  little  Distomo.  The 
mayor  greeted  them  at  the  village  square.  Townsfolk  crowded  up  to 
shake  hands  and  hustle  them  to  a  coffee  shop.  The  car  was  whisked  away. 

Distomo,  it  appeared,  had  waited  some  10  years  to  repay  a  “debt” 
to  the  United  States.  During  World  War  II,  occupying  German  troops, 
maddened  by  the  guerrilla  activities  of  fiercely  independent  townsmen, 
had  massacred  218  villagers.  Later,  money  came  from  the  United  States 
with  which  to  rebuild  homes.  Americans  adopted  Distomo  orphans, 
and,  thinking  the  village  had  been  wiped  out,  named  a  New  Jersey  housing 
project  after  it  to  keep  the  name  alive. 

“Now  you’ve  come,”  said  the  mayor.  “So  we  say  ‘Thank  you’  to  you 
for  all  America.” 

Villagers  swamped  the  Shors  with  gifts  and  warmed  them  with 
friendship.  As  for  the  car,  it  hove  in  sight,  good  as  new.  The  mayor’s 
brother  owned  a  modern  machine  shop  to  maintain  his  fleet  of  bauxite 
trucks.  The  charge?  Nothing. 

Driving  away,  misty-eyed,  to  continue  their  trip,  the  Shors  resolved 
to  visit  Distomo  Village  on  the  outskirts  of  Atlantic  City.  Months  later 
they  did,  telling  their  story  to  a  young  resident. 

“If  something  of  the  spirit  of  those  people  has  taken  root  here,  we’re 
better  off  for  it,”  he  said.  “The  world  can’t  have  too  many  places  like 
that  one.” 


GREEK  TREAT  IN  DISTOMO — Raked  for  a  Forthcoming  Wedding,  These  Cookies 
Were  Passed  Around  to  Villagers  and  Pressed  on  the  Shors  as  a  Mark  of  Friendship 
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Indiutriea  Germany  141-144;  Saar  80-87  See 
also  factories 

Inland  waterways  Europe  141-144 
Irrigation  Australia  38-40;  California  213;  Mon¬ 
tana  201;  Sudan  170-171;  Viet  Xam  135 
Israel  See  Gaza  strip 
Italy  172-173 
Jamaica  222-223 
Japan  169,  174-175 

Jordan  Jericho  water  carrier  203;  205-208 

Kentucky  204 

Kitchens  Eskimo  199;  Japan  174 
Lakes  Eyre  40;  Titicaca  176 
Lapps  128 

Latin  America  See  Bolivia.  Brazil.  Chile,  Ecua¬ 
dor,  Guatemala.  Mexico,  Peru,  San  Bias 
Lewis,  Meriwether  28-29 
Livingstone,  David  76-77 

Machinery  cranes  4.  26;  farm  75,  148,  222;  mine 
87 ;  turboelectric  226 
Maine  163,  166 
Malta  124-125 

Maps  46-48;  Africa  10,  76;  Australia  231;  Bible 
lands  207;  Columbus’s  voyages  20;  Ecuador 
195;  Himalayas  115;  Ice  Age  nomads  186; 
Nigeria  219;  Saskatchewan  63 
Maryland  See  U.S.  Naval  .Academy 
Massachusetts  88-89,  157,  163,  164-167 
Matches  104-106 
Medicine,  Aviation  116-119 

Mexico  85,  92-95;  Christmas  126;  Yucatan  80-83 
Mines  and  minerals  bauxite  222;  coal  86-87,  230; 
copper  44;  diamonds  98,  100;  gold  212; 
uranium  62-64 

Mongolian  People's  Republic  122-123 
Montana  irrigation  201 

Monuments  Christ.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Brazil.  8; 
Admiral  Prat.  Valparaiso,  Chile  45;  Mexi¬ 
can  War  memorial,  -Annapolis,  Md.  129; 
Paul  Revere.  Boston,  Mass.  164;  Massasoit, 
Plymouth,  Mass.  89 
Morgan,  Henry  223 
Morocco  25-27 

Mountains  -Alps  18;  -Andes  70-72,  194-196;  -Ap¬ 
palachians  204;  -Australia  38;  -Austria 
18-19;  -Azores  107;  Brazil  8;  Canadian 
Rockies  51;  Himalayas  114-115;  Italy  172- 
173;  Khyber  Pass  187;  Maine  163;  Mt. 
Washington,  N.  H.  238-240;  Pyrenees  221; 
Sierra  Nevada  33;  Vermont  162 
Music  and  musical  instruments  1,  111,  138,  170 
Napoleon  I,  Emperor  of  the  French  41 
National  Geographic  Society  14,  22,  48,  60,  72 
93.  96,  118,  151,  152,  188 
Nepal  114-115 
Netherlands  Christmas  127 
New  England  157,  162-167 
New  Guinea  109-112 
New  Hampshire  162,  238-240 
New  York  35,  153,  163 
Nigeria  217-220 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  66-68,  75 
Norway  216 

Oil  California  214;  Canada  49-51,  63 
Olympic  games  158-160,  172-173 
Oregon  28-29 

Pakistan  Khyber  Pass  187 
Panama  See  San  Bias  Islands 
Paper  mill  Massachusetts  167 
Peanuts,  Bags  of  Nigeria  219-220 
Pencils,  Lead  5-7 
Peru  70-72,  176 

Pipelines  Australia  38;  California  201 
Polar  regions  See  -Antarctic  and  Arctic  regions 
Portugal  See  -Azores 


Potatoes  Peru  7 1 

Power  solar  221;  turboelectric  226 
Pygmies  Africa  65 
Railroads  Ecuador  194-196 
Refinery,  Oil  Edmonton  49 
Refugees  -Arab  23-24 

Religions  -Aztec  85,  92-95;  Inca  70;  Maya  80-83 

Reservoirs  water  200-202 

Revere,  Paul  164-167 

Revolutionary  War,  American  164-167 

Rhode  Island  163 

Rivers  -Australia  39;  Germany  141-144;  Hudson 
34-35.  136;  Kabul  189;  Nile  170-171; 
Orange  98-100 
Robin  Hood  120 

Round-up  wild  horses.  England  197 

Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  61 

Saar  86-87 

St.  Helena  41 

San  Bias  Islands  21 

Skiing  -Austria  18-19;  Italy  172-173;  Vermont 
162 

Sleighs  128,  157 

South  Africa,  Union  of  98-100,  168;  See  also  Vic¬ 
toria  Falls 

Stadium  Melbourne,  -Australia  1.59 

Stamps,  Postage  156 

Steel  Saar  86 

Sudan  170-171 

Sugar  beets  201 ;  cane  222 

Sutter,  John  212-215 

Switzerland  30-31;  Christmas  121 

Telephone  152-155 

Telescope  58,  59,  140 

Television  153 

Temples  -Aztec  85;  Maya  80 
Tennessee  204 

Tenu  -Antarctica  16;  Lapland  128;  Mongolia 
122;  Morocco  25 
Tierra  del  Fuego  Yahgans  96 
Transportation  See  aviation,  bicycles,  boats  and 
ships,  railroads,  sleighs,  trucks 
Trees  Douglas  fir  29;  eucalyptus  37;  hardwooda 
235;  oak  120;  palm  21,  27,  112,  191,  223 
See  also  forestry 

Tribal  life  pygmies,  -Africa  65;  witch  doctors 
168  See  also  -Anthropology;  Eskimos;  In¬ 
dians;  Jordan;  Lapps;  Mongolian  People’s 
Republic;  New  Guinea;  Nigeria;  Sudan; 
Uganda 

Trucks  23,  27,  29,  189,  232 
Turkey  73-75 
Uganda  138-139 
United  Nations  23-24,  122-123 
United  Sutes  conservation  17,  flowers  11-12  See 
also  California.  Florida.  Hawaii,  Kentucky, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Montana,  New  Eng¬ 
land,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Oregon, 
Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  Vir¬ 
ginia 

U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy  177-180 

U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy  225-228 

U.S.  Military  Academy  34-36 

U.S.  Naval  Academy  129-132 

U.S.  Navy  14-16 

Vermont  162 

Victoria  Falls  76-77 

Viet  Nam  133-135 

Virginia  156,  204 

Water  supply  200-203 

Waterfalls  See  Victoria  Falls,  A’osemite  Falls 
Weather  stations  New  Hampshire  238-240 
West  Indies  See  Jamaica 
Wilson,  Woodrow  156 
Yosemite  Falls  211 
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INDEX 

Volume  XXXIV,  Numbers  1-20 
Entries  signify  pictorial  and  written  matter 

Aeademies,  Service  See  under  United  States 
Afghanistan  187-189 

Africa  65  See  also  Ethiopia,  Gold  Coast.  Great 
Rift  Valley,  Morocco,  Nigeria.  South  Af¬ 
rica,  Sudan.  Uganda 

Agriculture  Azores  107,  108;  Aztec  93;  Canada 
51,  52,  62-64;  Chile  44-45;  France  147-148; 
Gaza  24;  Inca  70-72;  Indonesia  3-4;  Ja¬ 
maica  222;  !Malta  125;  Saar  86;  Turkey 
73-75;  United  States  97.  102-103,  201;  Viet 
Nam  135 

Air  Bases  Azores  107-108;  ^lalta  124-125;  Mo¬ 
rocco  26-27 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  See  Sudan 
Animals  camels  123.  170,  205,  206;  caribou  128; 
cats  42-43:  cattle  37,  78,  103.  123.  139:  deer 
145;  dog  239;  goats  123,  125;  horses  25,  45, 
61.  123.  127.  148.  157,  197;  koalas  160; 
minks  192:  oxen  170,  171;  porpoises  90-91; 
prehistoric  184-185;  reindeer  128;  sheep 
67,  110,  123.  229 
Antarctic  regions  13-16 

Anthropology  Ice  Age  Americans  181-186  See 
also  Indians 
Arctic  regions  198-109 

Asia  See  Afghanistan,  Bible  lands.  Gaza  strip, 
Indonesia.  Japan,  Jordan.  Mongolian  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Republic.  Nepal.  Pakistan.  Turkey, 
Viet  Nam 

Astronomy  Mava  80;  moon  140;  skv  survey 
58-60;  sun  221 

AustraUa  37-40.  158-160.  229-231;  lyrebird  84 
See  also  Cocos 
Austria  18-19 

Aviation  helicopter  13;  medicine  116-119;  sail¬ 
plane  32-33 
Azores  107-108 
Bananas  Ecuador  194 
Bams  United  States  97,  102-103 
Beaches  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Brazil  9;  La  Jolla. 
Calif.  211:  Gold  Coast  234;  Jamaica  223; 
Martha’s  Vineyard.  Mass.  163;  Newport. 
R.  I.  163 

Bell,  Alexander  Graham  152-155 
Bible  lands  205-208  See  also  Gaza  strip.  Jordan 
Bicycles  19.  27.  134.  142.  175 
Birds  lyrebird  84;  pa.sseinjer  pigeon  209;  pen¬ 
guin  16:  prairie  chicken  69;  trumpeter 
swan  161;  weaver  100;  whooping  crane  17 
Black  Sea  224 

Boats  and  ships  barges  141-144;  cable  136-137; 
canoes  112,  139.  151.  163.  176;  caravels 
20-22;  cargo  14-16;  fishing  108;  flagship 
22;  icebreakers  14-16;  Mayflower  88-89; 
rafts  223;  rowboats  228,  234;  sailboats  21, 
163.  191,  224:  steamers  4.  26.  142.  143,  227; 
training  130.  177-180,  225;  warships  124 
Bolivia  176 
Brazil  8-9 

Bridges  Geneva  30;  Heidelberg  144;  Istanbul 
74;  San  Francisco  212 

British  Commonwealth  See  Australia.  Canada, 
Cocos,  Cypru-s.  England.  Gold  Coast.  Ja¬ 
maica.  ^lalta.  Nigeria.  Pakistan.  St.  He¬ 
lena,  South  Africa.  Uganda 
Byrd,  Richard  E.  14-16 
Calabashes  217 

California  33.  58.  140.  200-203.  212-215 
Canada  Alberta  49-.52:  conservation  17:  New¬ 
foundland  136-137;  Saskatchewan  61-64 


Canals  Berlin,  Germany  143 
Chile  44-45  See  also  Tierra  del  Fuego 
Christmas  celebrations  121,  126-127 
Clark,  William  28-29 
Cocos  190-191 

Columbus,  Christopher  20-22,  222-223 
Communieations  cable  ships  136-137  See  also 
telephones,  television 

Connecticut  See  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy 
Conservation  17,  69,  161,  200-203 
Cotton  Uganda  139 

Cowboys  Chile  45;  United  States  78-79 
Crafts  basketry  94,  151;  cobbler  188;  copper  67; 
Eskimo  199;  sewing  24;  spearheads  182; 
tin  3;  ^vatchmaking  30-31;  weaving  81; 
wood  carving  95;  writing  5-7 
Cumberland  Gap  204 
Cyprus  66-68 

Dams  California  200,  202 
Dance  Bali  1,  4 
Dates  California  213 
Desert  Jordan  205 
Ecuador  193-196 

Education  Ethiopia  54;  Gaza  24;  Indonesia  2; 
p.vgmies  65;  Saskatchewan  64;  United 
States  5.  162 
Egypt  See  Gaza  strip 

Engineering  solar  heat  221 ;  water  supply  200- 
203 

England  Christmas  126;  Mayflower  88-89;  Sher¬ 
wood  Forest  120;  wild  horse  round-up  197 
Eskimos  198-199 
Ethiopia  53-54 

Europe  See  Austria,  Azores.  Cyprus.  England. 
France,  Germany,  Greece,  Italy,  Malta. 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Saar.  Switzerland, 
Turkey 

Everyday  Wonders  series  See  filling  stations, 
matches,  pencils,  telephone,  water  supply 
Exploration  Antarctic  13-16;  California  212- 
215;  Clark  28-29;  Columbus  20-22,  222- 
223;  Cortes  92;  Cumberland  Gap  204; 
Mayflotcer  88-89;  New  Guinea  109-112; 
South  Africa  76-77,  100 
Factories  match  104-106;  paper  167;  pencil  5-7 
Filling  stations  55-57 
Fish  and  fishing  163,  166,  198,  214 
Florida  porpoises  90-91;  Seminoles  145,  150-151 
Flowers,  Wild  L’nited  States  11-12 
Forestry  Iceland  149 

Forts  Clatsop,  Ore.  28-29;  Cyprus  66;  Malta 
124;  Putnam,  N.  Y.  35 

France  101,  146-148.  221  See  also  Morocco.  Saar, 
St.  Helena 
Gaza  strip  23-24 
Genghis  Khan  122-123 

Germany  141-144;  Christmas  126-127  See  also 
Saar 

Gold  Coast  234-235 

Grain  silos  Germany  141 

Grapes  France  147:  Turkey  73,  74 

Great  Rift  Valley  10 

Greece  232-233 

Guatemala  Mayas  80-83 

Haakon  VII,  King  of  Norway  216 

Haile  Selassie  I,  Emperor  of  Ethiopia  53-54 

Hawaii,  Territory  of  Christmas  127 

Ice  Mount  Washington,  N.  H.  240 

Iceland  149 

Indians  Aztec  85,  92-95;  Ecuador  195-196;  Inca 
70-72.  176;  Massasoit  89;  Maya  80-83; 
North  America  28-29,  168;  Seminole  145, 
150-151;  South  American  168;  Yahgan  96 
Indochina  See  Viet  Nam 
Indonesia  1-4 
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storm  within  sight  of  the  hotel.  William  Curtis  and  Allan  Ormsbee,  both 
athletes,  chose  a  fine  day  for  their  fatal  climb — June  30,  1900. 

Such  weather  has  stirred  scientific  interest  since  1870  when  two  pro¬ 
fessors  opened  a  year-round  observatory  on  the  summit.  Today’s  hardy 
young  weathermen  spend  brutally  cold  winters  atop  the  peak  to  help 
make  forecasts  for  the  nation’s  northeast.  Their  instruments  have  re¬ 
corded  earth’s  highest  wind  velocity — 231  miles  an  hour.  Huddled  in 
parkas,  faces  sheathed  in  masks  and  glare  goggles,  these  stalwarts  take 
their  readings  despite  bone-piercing  40-below-zero  cold  and  “routine” 
100-mile-an-hour  winds — a  combination  that  saps  vitality  quicker  than 
Antarctica’s  less-windy  deep  freezes. 

These  men  depend  on  drift-bucking,  tractorlike  “Sno-Cats”  for  basic 
supplies.  Bath  water  comes  from  melted  snow.  Luxuries  they  blithely 
pack  on  their  backs  when  they  return  to  their  ice-bound  domain  after  a 
holiday  in  civilization — so  near  on  the  map,  so  far  down  the  mountain. 

Weathermen  have  company  now.  Scientists  use  Washington’s  sum¬ 
mit  as  Arctic  testing  ground  for  jet  engines  whose  weird  howl  plays  a 
duet  with  the  wind.  Soldiers  try  out  the  latest  army  sleeping  bags. 

Television  maintenance  men  swell  the  summit’s  still-modest  winter 
population.  They  guard  the  antenna  which  serves  northern  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  is  known,  incidentally,  as  the  “North  Pole.” 

HOME  IS  THE  HIKER — Packing  Fresh  Eggs,  a  Weatherman  Tops  Mount  Washington’s 
Summit  to  Find  His  Malemute  Friend  Waiting — along  with  a  Blanket  of  September  Snow 
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Storm  Gods  Rule  on  Popular  Mount  Washington 

The  bald  old  summit  above,  cluttered  with  buildings  and  installa¬ 
tions,  looks  like  an  easy  peak  to  reach.  It  is.  Cars,  even  a  railroad,  scale 
Mount  Washington,  roof  top  of  New  Hampshire’s  White  Mountains. 

But  the  cold  frosting  that  etches  it  in  this  wintry  picture  reveals 
another  side  to  its  character.  Its  weather  ranks  with  the  world’s  worst. 
Veteran  climbers  say  that  no  mountain  so  accessible  is  so  dangerous. 

Mount  Washington’s  savage  storms  whirl  without  warning  from 
deceptively  blue  skies.  Hikers,  lured  to  New  England’s  highest  point  by 
the  promise  of  a  fine  day,  are  suddenly  slugged  by  100-mile-an-hour  gusts, 
sleet  and  snow,  and  plummeting  temperatures.  The  6,288-foot  summit 
catches  icy  winds  howling  down  from  near-by  Canada,  Atlantic  storms 
pushing  inland.  Result:  brief  tempests  as  violent  as  the  man-killing 
gales  that  wrap  Mount  Everest. 

Mount  Washington  has  killed  nearly  40  climbers,  a  small  toll  con¬ 
sidering  the  thousands  who  have  scaled  the  peak  since  an  adventurous 
Irishman,  Darby  Field,  first  conquered  it  in  1642.  But  the  list  of  trage¬ 
dies  and  narrow  escapes  far  eclipses  that  of  much  more  formidable  heights. 

Frederick  Strickland,  a  young  Englishman,  reached  the  summit  in 
October,  1849,  making  the  first  recorded  cold  season  ascent.  But  on  the 
way  down,  an  ice-laden  gale  caught  and  killed  him.  A  few  years  later, 
after  a  carriage  road  and  the  Summit  House  had  been  built,  other  lives 
were  lost,  among  them  young  Lizzie  Bourne  who  died  in  a  September 
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